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Wot are yer doin’ ter that ‘orse? 


THE‘ KID, Carn’tfyer see I’m ‘oldin’ it fer the bloke it belongs to? 


RURAL! POLICEMAN :® Hi! 
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ROM the niomedt: of mixing 
to the pleasing finish, Robin 
Starch is helpful. Here are some of 
the reasons for Robin's reputation. 


It is easy to mix. 

It does not stick to the trea. 

It contains the gloss. 

It can be used for all purposes 

for which Stareh is needed. 
Use 


ROBIN 


STARCH 


and you will discover other 
advantages for yourself. 


Seld in 1ha., Bed. Ed. & 10d. Boxes. 


RECKITT & SONS, LTD., HULL. 


Makers of Zebo Liquid Grate Polish, 
Brasso, Zebra Grate Polish, ete. 


AWN™ 


YHIS IS” 
ZEBO— 
: . 


The Liquid Grate Polish “SEs 
in a Sprinkler Tin—which 
is satisfying the desire of 
British Housewives for a 
quicker way of polishing 
their stoves and grates. [he 
polish, comes quickly—lasts 
long—and is intensely black. 


Liquid Grate Polish 
EASY, QUICK & CLEAN 


RECKITT & SONS, LTD., 


Makers of Rebin Starch, Reckitt’s 
Blae, Brasso Metel Polish, ete. 


~ ° 
‘ ———— 


‘ Ae ome 


This is the polish 


Bs for you. 
Of course you may think I’m 

Bete prejudiced, but just let me polish 
any piece of eas work in ee 
ouse, and see how quickly and 
easily I do it—and what a shine! 


rene LTD., HULL & LONDON. 
Makers of Zebra Grate Polishes, etc. 


‘Brasso) 


IDE A : 
BICYCLE 4 I| 


and keep 
your youth, Please mention thie paper when replying 0 adverticoment® — 


o| 


READ. 
THE BANK 


BURGLARY. 
SEE PAGE SIX. 


Lo sercese | 


. he Cards and Contents Bills will be sent post free 


& 


pe iaeencs on application. Reading Cases, free of 
fe Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 


‘ 

Ntetpondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
 % Ted, must enclose a stamped enveiope large enough 
a Othe, ain the contributions submitied, Under no 

iy. COnditions will attention be given to work sent 


®pproval. Do not enclose luose stamps. 


‘ SnuB FOR BACHELORS. 


om 
fn OH, Mr, Wilkins, you must see baby before you 


Mena a young mother as one of her husband’s 
«. &rose to say good-night. 


quip eboula be obliged; but isn’t it too late?” he 


« rather weakly, looking about for his hat. 
Not a bit.” she answered. 
tygter a moment’s absence the fond mother re- 
‘een, With a bundle of dainty wraps and lace, and 
ty, “ted a cherubic countenance for hia inspec- 


% 
My rot never saw a dearer baby in your life,” she 


wins putting the mite of humanity into his 
“ ling arms. 

Tm not up on babies,” ventured her guest, hold- 
“Yagt® infant as if he thought it would explode, 
we I would say that—that it was—was beautiful.” 
I knew you would think so,” said the pleasea 


ty 


‘I hope it hasn’t a—a fever,” he imprudently 


& Pevery” 
«+88; it looks flushed, you know.” 
_ Nonsense!” said the mother indignantly. “All 
®8 are pink. and, besides, Mr. Wilkins, you keep 
«= it. My baby is a boy.” 
beg your pardon.” stammered the unhappy 
® ,“lor, the perspiration beginning to stand out 
ity cle brow: “there wasn’t anything in the—the 
® to indicate; but, then, I might have known 
ane a boy, because it—he’s bald,” he blunderingly 
\ 
Yon4 look of horrified amazement came over the 
«= Mother’a face. 


: Tagg er't let me detain you. Mr. Wilkins,” she said, 


relieving him of his burden, “and when 

Ret home, if you will read up on the subject, 

Noy find that red faces and bald heads are 

¥ confined to middle-aged bachelors,”’ she added 
&% significant glance. 


}o( 
MOTHER’S CURIOSITY. 


G, The school mistress was instructing her pupils in 
“ysteries of etymology, when she had occasion 
“rantttion a boy pupil with reference to the word 
« erate.” 
ty, As an example,” said the teacher, “we will 
Nang, the case of your father, He ia, of course, a 
« YoOrking man.” 
« *&8’m.” assented Charley. 
And when night comes. he returns home tired 
. rn out, doesn’t he?” 
« -@8’m.” in further assent from Charley. 
bein en,” continued the inatructor of youth, “it 


®q® Night, his work being over, and he being tired 


.¥°rn out, what does he do?” 
at’s what ma wants to know,” said Charley. 


Jot 


© LANGUAGE THAT MIGHT NOT HAVE BEEN 
LANGUAGE. 


e puttons: Ladv in the next room is complaining 
T language, sir. 

Dap) looser : Tell her that if she had been pro. 

ae, bronght up she wouldn’t know that it was 


\\ 7 th? Fa 
: WY? ta 
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GIRLS WE USED TO MEET. 


THE MIDINETTE, 


——)o(——_— 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 
BY OUR “HALF-HOLIDAY” RHYMSTER. 


THE SEASIDE GIRL AND 1. 


We sang together, we sang together, 
The Seaside Girl and 1: 
For i'd been—ha! ha!—to her pa and ma 
Introduced by a comrade sly. 
With sweet content, as our notes were blent, 
_l was filled till my brain did whirl: 
“She will make me her choice for my splendid voice, 
And I'll marry the Seaside Girll’’ 
ine 
We walked together, we walked together, 
The Seaside Girl and 1; 
And on all the coast (though | scorn to boast) 
No youth with my mien could vie. 
More stately to see could no Marquis be, 
More aristocratic no Earl; 
“She'll be caught, odzooks! by my lordly looks 
And I’ll marry the Seaside Girl!’ 


We bathed together, we bathed together, 
The Seaside Girl and 1; 

For Sandvillesurmeer began this year 
The Continent’s plan to try, 

But, alas! when my darling let go the rope, 
She proved me a pluckless churt! 

She was saved by a boatman—and where’s my hope 
Of espousing the Seaside Girl? 


READ 
THE KISS OF 
PEACE. 

SEE PAGE TEN. 


“JT Have,a Song to 


Sing, Ho!’”’ 


By “The Bard.” 


BALLAD OF THE BUTCHERMAN. 


Will Oarver was a butcherman 
All garbed in sock of blue; 
His feelings they were likewise of 
The same cerulean hue. 


His heart was full of love, and he 
Was sure he'd live to rue it; 
The maid looked cold upon his plea 
And would not let him gue it. 


She said his face was beefy, and 
His ears she soundly ouffed 

The day he told her that his heart 
With love for her was stuffed. 


She would not keep a single tryst 
Poor William did appoint; 

He sighed, like Hamlet did, and said 
The times were out of joint. 


She said, ‘“‘I’m someone else’s love, 
Though I don’t wish to boast, man; 
I love a man of letters.” She 
Was dead nutes on the postman, 


A crime did William brood uporn— 
The moment he did leave her— 
That with an axe he’d fell her to 
Her marrow-bones and cleave her! 


O, shocking thought! 0, cruel scheme! 
Did not the maiden quake? 

For, while he served her with a chop, 
Her life it was at stake. 


She did ‘not know. That's why for not 
One moment did she quiver, 

Though threatened that her time was short, 
That she’d be no longer liven 


O maids who treat a man with scorn, 
Ye would have sleepless nights, 

Did ve heed how the hopeless ones 
Vow to put out your lighta! 


But that’s a mere digression, and 
Our story halts, we feel; 

Let’s cet back to our muttons and 
The seauel now reveal, 


Did William slay the girl? or were 
His awful worda but fibs? 

His heart it beat too faint for crime 
Within his middle ribe. 


“Tf I should kill her,” murmured hé, 
All with a trembling tongue, 

“T shall be like our prime surloins, 
For I shall be well hung.” 


And so. instead. he went and wed 
An ugly kitchen maid; 

As she was small. he said, “I’m tall 
Of me she'll be afraid!” 


But she was not, When they were wed, 
Poor Will she slanged and banged— 
He’s like a ghost, he says, “ Almost, 
I wish I had been hanged!” 


TELLING 


THE TALE, 


. J reyx eet Beane | olen 


PAGE FOUR 


Hello! Hello!!--’Ullo 


HELLO! Hallo! HuHho!! 


* * * = * 

Are you there. Lardi? Are you? «All right, my 
dear. That’s all I want to know. I haven’t rung 
you up these last few days because I’ve been busy, 
but now that the Budget has taken a bit off tele 
phones, I expect we shall be indulging in more 
frequent over-the-wire chin-wags, eh?’ 

: * * * * te 
, Now, I’m going to tell you a long anecdote all 
about myself (no. no: you won’t want to yawn it 
you concentrate carefully on all I’ve got to say, 
because. though the anecdote is mainly about my- 
self. it has to do with other peeps as well!). 
* * * * @r ty 

But I may tell you one thing, which is, that I 
don’t want to be interrupted! Every now and then 
just say “yes” or “ah!” “or +-“‘oh!” or 
“um.” or something intelligent like that, just to 
let me know you are still there, and that we haven't 
been cut off—but, except for these brief murmur- 
ings, just hold your tongue as tightly as you hold 
your purse when I’m about! Eh, dearie? 

* * * * * 

Hush! hush! hush! Do shut up!—Now, you’ve 
said all you want to say, haven’t you? That’e 
good! Now I’ll begin. ; 

* * * * * 


One dayv—never mind which day !—quite recently 
I was so fed up that I felt I shonid. like to: see Life 
from a new angle—from sdéme point of. view other 
than that of a beautiful and virtuous maiden (yes, 


Ferrer. oad oF 
THOUGHTLESS. 
wiped —_ rt ee aa 

A young gentleman took his sister, a 
wee miss, the other day to see a family 
in which he is & regular caller. . The 
little girl made herself quite at home; 
and exhibited great’ fondness.:for one 
of the young ladies, hugging her 
heartily. wn 4 Per ss 3 . 

“How. very. affectionate she is!” said 
the lady of. the house. ear i 

“Yes, just like her, brother,” re- 
sponded the young lady unthinkinely. 
Paterfamilies looked up_ sternly. over 
his spectacles, the young gentleman 
blushed, and there was consternation 
in the familv circle. 


ro( 


A newly-married couple went to the 
lake district for their honeymoon. 
After a day or two the bride’s old 
mother got a telegram which read, 
“Grand row. before lunch.” 

“Dear me,” she sighed, “I had hoped 
they wouldn’t begin to quarrel 
soon,” ' 


7 > qa ee 
% 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


an si ‘ end fe “ae 
yes; that’s me all right!!) with a non-teetotal Pa, 
and @ future husband with more title and ancestors 
than ready cash!, I don’t say that I was feeling 
actually discontented. but I had a sort of yearning 
for something: new. + 

* * * + o 

And this yearning came upon me when I waa 
having tea at the flat of a dear, nice, slim young 
youth I know. 

* * ne * * 

‘L bflieve; vou/ve. heard of -him,.. .His.name is 
Toby de Tille—he is with ‘The Cabaret Clickers’?’— 
sings, dances, plays, all sorts of stunts—and when 
I was there he was iust inspecting some new suits 
he had had made, before starting on the spring and 
summer tour. y 

Be , A ; * * * 

“Jolly smart, aren’t they?” said the dear babe, 
beaming with joy overa:dark blue coat and vest, 
the dark blueness of which was relieved by a teeny- 
weeny white stripe.; 5 ; . ; 

“Yes. but I bet I’d) look smarter.in ’em than you 
do!’’ I replied playfully, intending to aggravate the 
dear babe. ‘i ae 

“All right, try one on. and see!’”’ he answered. 

* * * et * 

I accepted the challenge,-went into his wee bed. 
room, got into the suit (a real knutty grey one, with 
quite quite awfully too much of.a defined waist for 
a man!). and came back looking the knuttiest knut 
in town! * * * * | * : 

Well. the long and short of it was, I got Toby to 
lend me a short wig. with a teeney-tiny little mous- 
tache that could easily be stuck on to the upper lp, 
and to promise that I could hire his suit for one 
day—the next day—and go where I liked in,it. (He 
was quite willing to do this if I'd buy him half-a- 
dozen pairs of good socks. And this I was quite 
willing to do—at least. not so much to buy them, 
as to go round to Bob’s place and lift them out of 
his top corner drawer, where there are always so 
many new socks that anv amount could be taken 
without the careless dev. knowing anything about 
it!) * a * * 

Well, that was fixed, and the next day I started 
off, looking the ittishest IT that ever ittled round! 

* +- * * * 

Oh! my stars! how different it is being a man 
from being a woman! 

* | * * * * 

Why. the smartest and dinkiest girl doesn’t get 
a quarter the good time that can be enjoyed by 
quite a comparatively ordinary sort of boy! 

cd * * _* “ 

The firat thine I did was to stroll in the park, 
where I got the “glad” from at least a dozen 
bonny nursemaids. a8 well as from a couple ot 
choice Society peaches who were riding astride on 
mounts so glossy that they looked as though they 
had been rubbed with Globe Polish! 

* 


* * * * 


- 


Then I went into Signet and Ethelred’s to buy 
ladies’ stockings and gloves (really for Toots, but 
said they were for a sister!), and, by means ou 
squeezing the, fingers of the: ladylike young things 
who served me. and of asking if they would meet 
me that evening and come for a taxi run to Rich- 
mond, I got everything at extraordinary low prices. 

; * * * * - 

Everything I wanted they seem to discover to be 
a ‘travellers’ sample” or a “soiled remnant,” or w 


JUNE ® 
“misiit,” or any old thing that, somehow 74 9; 
possible for them to sell to me at a reduced 


a8 


* ui 
“a 
knut! 2 A a . 3 en 
After that, I went in to a very, very smart V3 
staurant to lunch, and, while doing a little P ; tbe 
nary floating around in the lounge, I caus wit? 
eye of a middle-aged lady whose fingers blaz ; 
jewels and whose eyes held a gleam of friski 


* * * * x pe. 
I glanced at her with what was meant W 
stealthy admiration, and, a second later, she L, 


to me as though I was someone she knew quit® ind — 
Then( of course. I .took the hint, went UP 
greeted her (in the same old-time friend spirit!) pe <5 
invited to a slap-up fizz lunch, and, so’ many 
pliments did I pay her, that when she gave 


¢ Aan 
Th 
“fiver”? with which to vay the bill (which 7%) os, 

£2 3s.) she told me to keep the change for cigar eer 24 
and to come to tea at her flat the following 
noon! Pll 


+ 


* * * * * tbe 
Aftér that I strolled in to the dansant a ee 4 
Duchess Rooms, where a party of frivolling se idl 
giggled and smirked and ogled until I saW 
plainly that I was wanted to go to their ‘table ips 
I went, let them pay for my tea, and—after \ ov? 
them that I was a vrofessional dancer, 80 fam i 
all. over the Continent that, toa get a dance with he 
for 100 francs’-was considered a bargain l a at 
flappers, clubbed together to .engage me for he ve 4 
of: the afternoon! ,.And,I wae very, kind—I.le% ast ; 
off with £3 16s. and my. tea! .. (It was 2. ber ile he 
bore, “‘dancingman,”. and,, listening, to, the! etm 
idiots’ drivel, but—as a “knut”’—it was my ante At 
do it!) m re eee 4 ' ‘A ge 
, After that, I got, cocktails stood, me at an» Ss 
ean Bar by a dearvold gent who hadn’t got 2 er 


his own, and was looking for one to adopt: | 


nf 
* * . *~ * ite 


-+ Then I strolled into a ladies’ club..where ae 
know’ a soul. but. where I, auickly made mY pre 
likable that a couple of dear learned bores oF 
tended. they. remembered having met, me, 2” ’ gf 
the strength ,of the imaginary meeting. 29! “rol! Fie 
to. dinner. - And ‘after dinner, I went for 2 7 ol@ — 
during which I\met.a girl wearing.a black-# Oe 
toque (d’you happen to remember, Lardi®) jee 


a 


- 


smiled at me (d’you. remember, Lardi?) and | & 
me if I would like to—— 4 
* * é * * *% yt yo i. 

All right.’ my dear. Ill forget. it! And ie 
never guessed it was: your good little git! oat a 
Tootsie. did -vou?, Never .mind. I won't telb “jor 
next best boy—when’,you ,cet one!—but, remM@ ope 
after that..never you, dare to put on,airs and ord: } 
tend ‘you are pi, because if you de—oh! mY» sar 
won't I just give you, away!!!. But all I sit “| 
is that. in my/next life. I do hope I’ll be bor? * 
. ; Mea Or Tae HATE wre ay Cf got 
One day of a boy’s life will forever spoil me ie 
being a girl! ‘ ‘ ey 1 ey 
* * * * eat ae tee teal | 
»-Ta-ta, dear, don’t worry, and don’t, be, aftt ; iy” 
shall blackmail you,,or anything rotten like: pat 
I wouldn't do it-and-if you send me a fiver? 4% — 
alittle bill I owe. I promise I won’t say a VW 
anyone!! ; : i AR 
. * * * * 05 akon 


pate" 


You skip off. and post it Tigh) Ae me 
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_ FIRST ARTIST: Hullo, old man! Sold anything Iately? 


_ *ECOND:DITTO: Yes: sold the oilstove yesterday. © 


7. 


Me An 


ON TOUR. 


The Youngest Member of the Company. 


ba NH 
De. 
\y 


° F af ‘ + . 
GEORGE: Do you think !’m good enough for 


you, darling? 
DARLING: No, George, | don’t; but you’re too 
good for any other girl. Come along, ; 
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ASTRONOMER: I've dovoted fifteen years of my life to the stars. 
THE KNUT: Bai Jove! Yeu must have.a pot of money! Why, the chorus has 
cost me nearly two thou. this last year or two! 
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THE BANK 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


BU RGLARY. 


OR. HOW THE CASHIER WAS SAVED. 


“ DEAR Sir,—lf you need money, let us help you. 
Persons in all positions in life find themselves short 
of cash at times.” 

Allen Franklin, assistant cashier of the Sholes 
Savings Bank, read no further, but crumpled the 
letter into a wad and hurled it viciously towards the 
waste basket, 

“Sharks,” he muttered, and added an oath as he 
returned to hia work. 

The letter was an attractive one, written on the 
finest cream-laid paper, and it pointed out in com- 
forting, reassuring terms how any person regularly 
employed could borrow money on “hia own note, 
without security. and at reasonable rates. LEvery- 
thing strictly private.” It waa signed ‘Harvey 
Wells.” Franklin did not know Wells, but he knew 
the letter well, having received one exactly like it 
every few weeka during the seven years he had been 
employed at the bank. 

The first time he received such a letter it had 
been tempting, beonuse he was just going on his 
first vacation, and was feeling the pressing need of 
money: | 

His salary wae only 660, a week. The next time 
the invitation came he was wiser, and, besides, he 
was getting three guineas a week. Thereafter he 
smiled when the letters came, and promptly shied 
them into the waste paper basket and shook 
his head. Their traps and bait were set in vain—— 

Until six months ago. Then he had yielded. 


Ay Lage 
Je ra a 


hi 


q 
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“Thou should’st have better pleased me with 
house,”—As You Like It, 1., 2. 


How Franklin yielded to the temptation is a 
story. He had been with the bank nearly seven 
years, and had risen from junior clerk to the post 
of assistant cashier. 

But Franklin knew he had almost reached his 
limit, both in salary -and position. He realised 
bitterly that he waa but a machine, and that he 
never would be one of the big mem of finance. 
Responsibility he dreaded. 

He wae w good machine—and reseived pay ac- 
cordingly. He had married om £258, and ke and hia 
wife were happy. Surely £99 was enough! Then 
the baby came. The siekness of hia wife and the 
operation that followed ate up the savings and left 
him in debt, 


He did not owe much. but debt drove him fran- 
tic, The doctor was paid, after a hard struggle, 
and the grocer and mutober and druggist received 
their money. 

Then the doctor suggested, or rather ordered, his 
wife to go into the country for a few months with 
her baby. 

Franklin had no money. He had told his wife 
lightly that he would manage it, and on that same 
day came the persistent letter from Harvey Wells, 
kindly suggesting that he be admitted to advance 
what money he needed. 

Mra. Franklin and the baby went into the 
country. Harvey Wells disappeared, vanished as if 
off the earth. and Franklin owed Levi Eckstein £50 
in consideration of £30 advanced. Franklin paia 
four instalments of £5, one each month. In the 
fifth month his wife had fallen ill again. 

Franklin arose quickly from his half-finished 
breakfast. Whatever happened ae must be in the 
bank and at his post at ten o’clock. He hastily 
arranged his desk, books, and cash for the day’s 
business and picked up the letter the messenger 
boy had tossed on the counter, The blow had 
fallen. Johnson and Smith, solicitors, had been in- 
structed to demand immediate payment of his over- 
due instalments. If the account remained unset- 
tled on Wednesday morning, garnishee proceedinga 
would be atarted. 


Franklin realised the truth. In three days the 


ea Y (oft SARS E TYN 


~ 
_— 


a) 


this deed had'st thou descended from another 


end would come. He knew the rules of the bank 
that any employee having dealinga with the loan 
sharks would be discharged. 

Three daya— 

‘“Morning, Franklin.” 

Franklin started from his reverie and responded, 
““Good-morning, Mr. Kirk.” It waa Kirk, manager 
for Thrilling Brothers, one of the biggest customera 
of the bank. 

“Keep this for us, Franklin,” said Kirk, and he 
shoved a package Of bills and notes towards him. 

“A hundred and twenty pounds,” said Franklin 
as he ran over the Money ss uated “And £30 would 
save me.’ 

He felt the diel upon the dettader and sud- 


_ demly trembled as if frightened. 


‘A ‘slight rustie, 


pat gunz ® 


‘ke bank closed at tour o ciock aa usual 
445 branklin closed his pooks, ‘Lhe a 
correct. die Was alone in the bank. 

Lo We vault to lock up the books. A etl 
seized him. An imatant later he had ; 
luiture bag, dropped it into nis pocket, slam™ Ged 
Vauit door, tarown the combination, anda wor :. 
lug uke w terror-stricken animal betore 1b meet be 

Jn nis pocket he knew were notes to 7 + 
claim ot the ioan shark, Wildiy he vold y we 
wat he ‘could cover up the deucit. 1ale% po 
“nat would mean at least only * poe 


pooKks? pep 
respite. Burglary? ‘he idea came lke a2 
tion. pd" ‘y 


whe weak point, he knew, was the reat, yu 
Had he not areaded for weeks that sowe 
might discover the weakenea bars—and ore a 
entry’ ‘tne vauits he knew were not tue act oot 
vank would be at the mercy of the experts. oe 
some burglar would rop the bank tuat nig? 
cover up nis theit, 

why not be hia own burglar? 
seized him. He walked to the window 2 
lt open. ‘The bars were stili loose, The 
could be broken away eaally. 

Franklin thought rapidly. wate 
nigut. His bachelor quarters, while pis WY tr 
uwnuy im the country, were in the bank ee | wt 
He could easily force open the bars, opeD be ow ‘ 
ransack ie ollice. 'ranklin smiled. 
would auspect him. ie h 

At miauight #ranklin arose softly from os 
crept down tne stairway, and, hugging cl 
wall, made his wuy through the corridor a 
entrance to the private oitce of the mar 
Through this he could gain the main p@ 4 a 
bank and complete his work. 

He softiy uniockea the door to the oe 
room, closea it venind him, and tip-toed»a° 
heavy carpet towards the door leading tO 
itself. ity 
ie felt for the handle of the door, found % o 
turned it gottly. A sound rooted him t0 ye F 
the mutiled sound of aD iz 
shutter, then a sharp snap, cold | on y 

Franklin stoou still, trembling, with ; 


ié 
The dari¥t gro 


‘so | 


He would wait oe 


rm 


running up and down his spine. The wi on 1 

being pushed up trom the outside. if 4 
A wild desire to lee, to hide—to make bi® 5 

—came over Franklin. But he did not ee | 

remained like a man in a trance peeriDS 

the crack of the door watching the wind 

slowly and cautiously- Se 
Inch by, inch the window rose, and Frat a 

the keen night air on his face; still ¥ a 

stood, staring, as if rooted there, It iat 

he\had been watching for years. Inch bY i h x 


window moved upwards. ‘hen in the f > 
Franklin saw a man’s face lifted cautiously. ie hs 

He understood at last. A burglar wae ‘ i= 

What could he do? Hia revolver W ad t 
drawer at the other side of the bank. Tb¢® 98° dh 
had lifted himself, and after a canto ot 1 y@ A ar 
raised his head and shouders to the ers ee “ a) 
Franklin stepped back and groped rapidl¥ 32 
fireplace in the manager’s room, His finge? yo 
over the poker. fr oe 

Like a flash he leaned through the ee a 
himself wildly towards the open window, 2” 
the poker. 

A splintering of glass, a groan, q dull os? 
and Franklin was standing over the gensel ' 
of the robber ore 

Had he killed the man? He dropped # 
fell on his knees on the carpet, and felt we” 


~ 


H 
yA 


a> 


rm | f: 
pulse. He lived—and the bank was saved ayg se | 


With a hurried cry of recollections |, 
sprang to hia feet, rushing wildly through ca | 
up the stairs. <A minute later. panting ® 
ing with trembling hands to work the cowie 
he stood before tiie vaults. wo | 

He wrenched open the door, hurling mpet a! f 
of notes into the safe, and frantically PY, ae 
door close. An instant later his cry ? 
aroused the constable at the corner. 

The attempt to rob the bank, the ng 
Franklin; the bravery in attacking the — 
with only a poker in hia handa, the captUr 
saving of the money in the vaults, mad¢ ‘ 
sation in the newspapers. ip * 

The directors of the bank gave Frank! pier git 
some testimonial and later made.him gottlé y 

The testimonial enabled Franklin 1 pull? of 
Levi Fckateiz. Since then, however, FT 
had mo dealings with Harvey Wells, pr 
Johnson, or Prentiss, or any of the 24 
which Hokstein hides. 

And the bank ia safe, rescued from # 
team that e€ safe breakers. . 
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Bg “I hardly knew your father to 
_ -*Y,”\ said the district visitor plea- 
a ttly to the little girl. “He's cut 

‘8 beard off again. “That’s three 
Mes since a year ago.” 

The little girl explained. 

i “It ain’t father done it. Father 
6 €s his beard on. But muvyver’s stuf- 
|. 28 the sofa.” 
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COMMON PRAYER. 


A sermon was being preached on 


~ 


Purity of heart, and the words came 
Q  *88t and eloquently: : 
fe .. ‘Oh, Lord, give us pure hearts, 
bie ive us ‘clean hearts, give us sweet 


yo parte "—and every girl in the congre- 
a) “tion responded “ Amen.” 
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Bi, “The first day out was perfectly 

pe ely.” said the young lady just back 

~°m abroad. 

= rs The sea was as smooth as glass, 

_ “4d it was simply gorgéous. But tne 

a gee day was rough—and—er—decid- 
Y disgorgeous. 
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Prosy Person: I suppose, my dear 
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'. Bullion, that you have used ‘Make 
*Y while the sun shines’ as your life’s 
Otto? 
B; Mr, Bullion: Certainly, sir; cer- 
‘nly! But that’s only half of it. 
. should add that I made the hay 
a the grass other people let grow 
er their feet. 


o( 
pit spanking breeze supposed to 
Ynish a saucy ship? 


_ The Head Wait 
‘ ite 
_. and MONSIEUR SORIN 
’ ‘LOOKS: like this place 4 

Gettin’ a reg’lar ’ot-bed 

Kussians,’” remarked one 

1 me 2e underwaiters, indi 

> , {28 a _ plack - haired, 
tag Moved new-comer who 

eh & moment before en- 
lane the cotlee-room of the 

d Chop House and taken 

Beat at a corner table. 

¥ ‘How do you know he’s 

jtussian?” demanded the 
W aiter, 

Da “Seen his clock in the 
_— t’other day,” re 

*d his subordinate. 

ar Wot a mem’ry!’ mur- 
ean a fellow-underling, 

_ , Ring his eyes up to the 

a? ing, “Mr. Pelman 
Shter know about it.” 

ae That’s nothink,”’  re- 

h ted the other, blind to 
© sarcasm. “I, can re- 
®Mber ’ia name.” 

ie What is it?” questioned the Head Waiter 

ae “It’s always useful to know a customer's 
“Sorin—e’s a painter.” 

a Painter, is he?” another of the group re 
“spon “Well, we don’t want no Russian painters 
- ere, There’s enough of our own blokes out 

pe erk. Yer see, there ain’t the buildin’ goin’ on 

i. ; there use ter be, an——” 

Fila “Oh, ‘ring orf!” interposed the waiter. of blessed 
" Mory. “’E’s a n’artist—paints . portraite—jest 
ho over from America. 

™Me to ’ear of our ’ouse.” 

a; , 7 ~ . * ” 

Re ey Meantime the Head Waiter had approached the 
Stomer under discussion with his habituai suavity, 

3 With a new phrase he had adopted: 
e What is your pleasure, sir?” 

al; My pleasure?” repeated the passionate-looking 
, 0. “What ia \my pleasure? I do not under- 

; Saha you. I ’ave many pleasures—music, books, 
Nting—ah! but painting is more than a pleamre! 
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POMPOUS OFFICER: When does the 5,30 train leave? 


PORTER: Half-past five precisely. 
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P. O.: But your station clock points to 5.32, the Post Office clock to 5,28, and the church clock 5.37, 


Which am | to go by? 


It is my life! It is my life, because—” 

“ Because you earn your living by it, I suppose?’ 
interrupted the Head Waiter. ‘What can I get 
you, sir?’ 

“Bah!” cried the artist, “I am indifferent. I 
cannot eat—you ’ave made me think of art. Some 
little thing, eh? What you call pancake—yes?” 

“Our pancakes are extra special, sir,” replied 
the Head Waiter; “but they are not, of course, 
what you might term substantial fare. We put on 
a very celebrated rump steak, kidney, mushroom, 
lark, and oyster pudding here, sir; and I would 
venture to recommend you to try it.” 

As the Head Waiter proceeded with his catalogue 
of the pudding’s contents, the customer turned 
gradually pale. F 

“Please. do not make me seek,” he pleaded. 
“Quick! Some brandy—cognac—and then joost one 
leetle pancake—yes?” 

* cs wm * * 

“Take the parrot out,” the Head Waiter in- 
structed one of his subordinates. ‘Put it in the 
bar. Order a pancake, and bring a_ liqueur 
brandy.” 

“Wot's the matter with the parrot? 
she stay?” 

“Why. ten to one she’J] start shouting ‘Pretty 
Poll.’ and that Russian artist over there might not 
like it. He might mistake it for Pretty Pole, and 
I don't know what his politica are.’ 

* * * * * 

“ Waiter,’’ said the artist, when the brandy waa 
placed before him, “I desire to paint your por- 
trait. You will visit me at my studio to-morrow at 
ten o'clock. I shall make a masterpiece of you. 
Never before have I painted an English waiter. 
Your Augustus John painted a cook; I will paint a 
waiter—yes?” 

The Head Waiter flushed with gratified vanity. 

“JT don’t know why you should want to do that, 
sir,” he said modestly. “It’s not as if I was extra 
good-looking, or——” 

**Good-looking?” cried the artist; ‘no, no; it is 
not that. On the contrary. But you are a type. 
An absurd type. it is true—both pompons and ser- 
vile at once. It is onlv the English waiter who is 
like that. You will bring me my pancake, as 
though you were offering me the Crown of England, 
and then—vou will take my twopenny teep when + 
go—ves? Ia it not absurd? Do yon not langh at 
yourself sometimes?” 


W’y can’t 


The Head Waiter’s features, beaming a moment 
before, writhed with indignation. 

“Ah!” cried the artist with enthusiasm; “that 
is magnificent, that expression! Do not move! 
Alas, I have no paper—no pencil! I am desolated! 
But to-morrow—you will look like that again, eh? 1 
will paint your portrait. You will be famous. It 
will not cost you much.. When I like the subject 
I sometimes paint for nothing! I do not care for 
money.’ 


~ # * ” 


With the utmost difficulty the Head Waiter con- 
trolled the rage that boiled within him. Beckoning 
the underwaiter who had identified the stranger in 
the first instance, he growled: 

“You carry on here. There’s a pancake on 
order for this Russian blighter, Get it, You can 
have his tip. And bring the parrot back.” 

“What's up. then?” asked the snbordinate. 

“Called me a type—me! Head Waiter here for 
gawd knows how many years. A type!” 

“A tyke?” repeated the puzzled understrapper. 

“Type—type! fathead!’ hissed his incensed su- 
perior. 

“Oh, type. ‘I see. I thought you said tyke. 
Funny thing to call you, though, wasn’t it? Type? 
That’s wot they prints with, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, go to blazes!” recommended the Head 
Waiter, as loudly as he dared. ‘Fetch that pan- 
cake and that parrot, I tell yon!’ 


* * * * * 


With a heavy scowl on his face the Head 
Waiter watched the offending customer as he tackled’ 
the paneake with obvious enjoyment. 

He then’ stepped over to the parrot, which had 
heen replaced on its accustomed perch on the top of 
the coffee-room door. 

The bird twisted ts head sideways, and looking 
down at him with one bright eye, asked, gutterally, 

“What's the matter?” : 

“Say ‘Prétty Poll,’ damn you!’ hissed the Head 
Waiter; ‘ and say it loud.” 

Scotch!’ cried the bird, having a look at the 
Head Waiter with the other eye. 

“Say ‘Pretty Poll,’ I tell. you.” 

But neither persuasion nor threat could extract 
the words desired; so the Head Waiter drifted pessi- 
mistically into the passage and swallowed the whole 
of his alcoholic allowance for the day in the shape 
of - donhle Seotch. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED; OR 


Fin¢ GOuFr WEATHER EH? 
tM On My WAY To THE 
CLUB Nowy You PLAY 
Don T. yOu, Tim? 


DID You EVER Tey TP WHY 


Jim, iF YOu-EVER GOT*STARTED 


You’ Go CRAZYOVER iT! 
CREATES T GAME ON EARTH! 
ADO ro YEARS T6% 
YouR tire 


PAR OON- ME FoR 
ADORE SSINGA TOTAL 
§TRANGER BUT DO 

You PLAY 


GOLF ? 
, ~“-t3r 3 


WHAT & DoT Tert me 

You Dom T PLAY GOLF !!! 
MAN! MAM! im ASHAMED 
oF you! How Come? 


Now, Lis TEN, Jim =) youve 
‘-GoT To COME OUT ‘SOME DAY 
AMO HAVE A Go AT IT. WELL, 
Nye GoT To CATCH MY TRAIN. 
SEE You 5a0m. 


my FRienO! 
my FRIEND- 


NETHER Dott 
‘cage 
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AN INNOCENT VICTIM OF THE PRESENT GOLF CRAZE 
SAVED FROM INSANITY. | 


“Are you doing 
“Only bething.” 
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RUSSELL . 


eit a eae | 
anything in the nude, Mr. Flakinwhite?’’ 
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LOTTIE: ts he really as dissipated as people say’ 
MARIE: Oh,'no; it's emotion. ‘Last night when he called on me 


\ felt 
his arm Shake: ee 
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ON THE FARM, 


port 
Smith accidentally backs into a plackt ; 
bush while viewing the bee hives 


ON sn see THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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MR. DE SMYTHE: If vou hadn’t been so long dressing we wouldn’t have missed the train. 
MRS. DE SMYTHE: And if you hadn’t hurried me so we shouldn't have had so long ‘to wait for the next. 


| | 


Have you forgotten, love, so soon HOST: You are fond of music—yes? ; 
hat night in June?”’ ; GUEST: Passtonately. Nevertheless, do not interrupt her. | 
ey | 


To choose a moonlit night and 
still: 
is not the way of Burglar Bill; , 


Fanieeiiadt The bold intruder seen above 
ther, x 


. Om; 
SHE: You are certainly not very entertaining, Professor. You haven't even mentioned the wea 
PROFESSOR: | cannot say what |! think of the weather ‘before ladies. it ; atey Galli 


7 . e ' 
Must be a novice—or in teve! 
\ 
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The Kiss of Peace, 


ONE evening as the train was moving out of the 
station a neatly dressed girl commenced to run 
along the carriages looking for a third class. 

“Stand away there!” yelled the porter. 

‘“‘Jump in here,” said the guard, and opening the 
door he bundled the young woman into a first-class 
compartment, where, involuntarily, she landed in 
the lap of the only other occupant. 

This was an elderly, clean-shaved man dressed 
in black, with a high, clerical waistcoat and a white 
tie. who. from the crown of hia bald head to the 
soles of his squeaky boots, bore the hall mark ot 
smug respectability. 

“They don’t allow much time.on this line,” he 
observed, as he gently and reluctantly assisted her 
from his knee on to the opposite seat. 

“No, sir, they don’t,” replied the girl, “and I’ve 
only got a third class ticket.” 

‘Never mind that, my dear,” remarked the man. 
“T’ll pay the difference for you,” and then he added, 
as an afterthought, “if they ask for it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the girl, 


“TIsan’t it very late for a young thing like your- — 


self to be travelling alone?” continued the other, 
drawing a little closer to her as he spoke. 

“Oh, no, sir, I don’t think so,” she answered; 
“T’vye nothing about me worth robbing.” 

“Gold and diamonds haye you none,” observed 
the old boy; “but you carry about you that which 
is of far more value than mere worldly dross.” 

“What's that, sir?” inquired the young woman, 
curiously. 

“Youth, beauty, and innocence, my dear.” 

“Now, you’re making fun, sir,” replied the girl 
with a smile. “Nobody has ever called me beau- 
tiful yet.” ; 

“That’s very strange.” observed the man, and 
then he added as he gently patted her soft cheek, 
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MR. GILES (outside Buckingham Palace): 


and so this’ll nobbut be the back. 
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“for you are very pleasing, my dear—very pleas 
ing. I suppose you have a young man now, 
haven't you?” 

“Oh, no.” she answered with a slightly height- 
ened colour; ‘‘the mistress doesn’t allow any fol- 
lowers, you know.” 

“Indeed! Well. well. perhaps it is all for the 
best, although it may seem hard.” 

“It doesn’t hurt me, sir,” remarked the girl, 
lightly. ‘I was never much set on young men.” 

“Ah, no doubt you prefer a man with more ex- 
perience.” and he drew a little nearer to her—‘‘ one 
like myself for instance, who haa left the follies of 
his youth behind him?’ 

“T was never much of a one for the men, sir.” 

“That is quite right, my dear, as a general prin- 
ciple,” remarked the old boy with an unctuous 
smile: “but you know what we are told in the 
Good Book that we ought to love one another?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Well, now, my dear, I feel disposed to bestow 
the kiss of peace upon you.” 

“On me. sir?” cried the girl, drawing herself 
back a little. 

“Yes, my dear, replied the elderly herinitier; 
putting his arm around her. “Don’t be afraid, 
my dear.” 

“But it isn’t right, is it?’ 

“Do you think for a moment that I should sug 
gest anything wrong?” he inquired, with an air of 
injured innocence. ‘Do I look like a man who 
would do anything wrong?” 

Just at that moment he looked like a double 
chinned satyr; but as the girl was probably inex- 
perienced in such matters, she replied with some 
little hesitation: 

“TI don’t know, sir.” 

“Then you may take my word for it, and sub- 
mit yourself to me without any scruples.” 

Evidently with some relucte.nce the young girl 
leant forward and allowed her new friend to kiss 
her cheek. 

“Ah, maiden,” exclaimed the old man, who had 
been compelled by the arrival of the train in a 
station to let go his hold of the girl’s waist, “it is 
a pity that one so comely as yourself should never 
have been taught the pleasures of love.” 
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MRS. GILES: Eh, but this can't he the back, 


MR. GILES: ‘Ow d’ye know, woman? 


MRS, GILES; They've got no washing ‘ung out, for one thing. 


Judgin’ by the plan, all their gardens be on t’other side, 


“Mother alwavs advised me never 
thing to do with any love-making that wae 
to lead to the church door,’ answ 
tossing her head. 5 0 
~ “Ah, my dear child, you’re talking ? ai 
love.’”’ observed the man: ‘but I am 
the pure religious love which is only possibly 
elect.” jpe 
“What's the difference?’ asked the girl, 
lously. ' d de 

“Ags much as there is between light ™ 
ness, but as you’re not yet elected you can? 
derstand; but I should much like to teach 

“Would you?” 

“Would vou not like to learn?” a 

“T don’t know.” all p 

‘Oh, I am sure that you would. 
have time to-nirht. but tell me when y9 
me again?’ 

“I shan’t get out of a weekday fF 
month,” was the reply; “but I might ™ 
Sunday.” ? j 
“Ah, Sunday is a bad day for me,” rere 
the ancient apostle of love. “I have sunday 
in the morning, a children’s service iD ‘be ie io 
noon, and in the evening I hold forth at * oe 
Bethel on the snares and temptations of thi gil 
world. ; 


it 


“I did want an evening out every ee 
the girl, ‘“‘but mistress wouldn’t let me 
Pe ‘aps if you spoke to her——” rue 

“Better not, my dear—better not,” inte 
the man hastily. “his is a wicked and con® 
world, and people are only too ready t0 b 
saints,”’ 

“The saints?” repeated the girl. 

“Yes. my dear. I am one of them, I 
to say, and when I have taught you, 
that you are saved, then you will be on 

‘Fancy that!” Jere 

“And now, mv dear. in case the ticket eo? 
should require your excess fare, here is ” if? 
ling note for you, but T must have ano = 
peace, and on the lips this time.’’ oF at 

Then the saint seated himself by the we ave op 
young woman so as to be nearer her, and oe 
not one, but half a dozen long and P 
kisses. 

“It ia strange,” he rome (: 
the girl was putting the ™° 
in her purse, with many core oe 
gratitude, “‘but I seem to r 
you before somewhere.” pe 

“Of course you have,” *2 yh 
ply. old a 

“Where was it?” asked th? as? f 
anxiously, just as the tree 
ing into Hammersmith stati iy 

“T’m your new sano | 
answered the young woma?: pd by 
suppose with my new hat oP a 90 a 4 
ing a fringe you didn’t rec > 

Just then the brakes wore ie se 
extra hard, and with their $7 bs 
was difficult to hear, but if = 50% : 
respectable old gentleman aryi08 r 


ms 
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“Damnation!” it was some 
much like it. ao ot 

Then they both jumped 4 oir 
journed elsewhere to finish t 
versation, 
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SPOILT FOR LAYING, 
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The motorist was bowling aA} 
1 above the legal pace, whe? 
clucking told him he was 72™ “e 
of some wayside poultry- vee" i”, 
Be iy 1 trouble you for fout opt! pe 
lings, guv’nor,”’ obseryed # B° oF 40? 
in cordiroys, who appeal i 
acene. ‘‘ That'll be three-@™ 
apiece for four chickens. , 
“But I’ve only killed twory of af 
strated the motorist, as he ' i . 
goggles and gazed at the *. ve 
twentieth-century science. 
“Then other two'l née’ jar 
blessed egg arter this,” ‘ee ed 


countryman. ” 

“Dear me, is that 8° A 
the surprised man in oilski?. tp oo 
dropped the sum demand “ave , 
outstretched palm. «ibe . A : 
fright,, I suppose?”’ » ope mt Ez 


“Partly fright, p'r'ane ea 
the countryman; “but 
mostly ’coa theg’re cocks.” 


‘a IN conseauence of ’is lordship and ‘er leddyship 
arranged to join a coachin’ party down to 
erby, some of the ‘ouse’old stati was give the 


the D 


_ drjy. : 
) ch, ege of goin’ to Epsom in the tourin’ car, in 
' Sfge of Thompson, the young shover. ' 


: ‘ad no idea of goin’ meself—bein’ predejuiced 
I ‘inst bettin’; but w’en the young shover ’eard as 
48 standin’ out ’e come to me in the kitchen in 
f "are state, an’ arsked wot I meant by it. 
‘ Ng to keep a n’eye on ihe gals,” ’e ses, meanin’ 
two ’ousemaids an’ the parlour-maid. 

“ “You can do that yerself all right,” I ses, 
 weldsin’ by the way I've seen you look at ’em 
" }, 2 you’ve met ’em in the ‘all, w’en you didn’t 
2 oa I was a-lookin’. If yon expects me to act the 
: % b-erone you've backed a loser this time. If I 
Me,” I ses, “it'll be your juty to look arfter me, 
; yee man,” I ses. “You've took ine to the the- 
cs” Ts, the Rile Academy, and a boxing match, and 

oot than once you’ye treated me to a glass of 
hy W’ich is to say you’ve paid me more atten- 
. than I’ve allowed any other man to do since 

Dore ’usban’, the late Mister Malaprop-Brown, 
ted orf ‘is mortal coil. It’s true I’m only a pore, 
Dlaw widder without no ’cumberances, but you can’t 
)” fast an’ loose with me, ’Erbert,” I ses, “If 

mes to Epsom it’ll be to please you, an’ I shall 

’ you to act accordin’,” I ses. 
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WE START. 


Come orf it, ma,” ’e ses, blushin’ like a young 

« (Mot as young gals blush frequent nowadays); 
"Ot's the idea?” 

“Wot I ses,” I ses. “If you presses me to accom. 

: ty you to the races,” I ses, “it can’t mean on’y 


Ss 


# © thing to a honourable man. So long as that’s 
oh €rstood between us I’ll agree to come,’ I ses, 
yr 
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AT EPSOM. 


You’ve gotter come.” ’e ses, “1 shell want 
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“and I'll put up a special packet of samgwedges for . 


you an’ me.” 

“You needn’t put yourself out about it, Mrs. 
Brown,” ‘e ses. ‘ You’d better stop at ’ome if you 
ieel that way. Arfter all, I don’t know as its a 
sootable alfair fer you to go. They get’ a rum 
crowd on the Downs, and——” 

“I should think.” I ses, “that arfter the Rile 
Academy and a prize fight there ain’t much that 
ain't sootable for me to see. If you think you're 
goin’ orf with them gals on your own,” I ses, 
“you're mistook. I shouldn’t ’ear of it. ‘Er leddy- 
ship would never forgive me if I was to allow sich 
a thing. ‘1l’m coming,” I ses; ‘don’t you worry!’ 

’E didn’t say no more—barin’ somethink wot I 
didn’t quite catch—but took ’imsei? orf round to the 
gartidge, while I made up a basket of provisions, 
und then went upstairs to git meself ready. 


GIGGLING GALS. 


Well, in due course we all troops round to the 
mews—w'ere our garridge is, as I think I've told 
you afore—and after a lot.of shriekin’ an’ giggling 
amongst the gals, took our places in the car. 

“T s'pose you'd better set in front, with me, 
seein’ as you're the oldest,” ses the young shover. 

“TI cert’n’y means to set in front,’ I ses; “ but 
not on that account. It’s my place by right,’’ I 
ses, givin’ ‘im a look; “along side of you.”’ 

“Oh, give it a rest, ma,” ’e ses, sort of impa- 
tient. 

‘““You're cert’n’y givin’ the car a rest,” I ses. 
“W’y don’t we start? Somethink wrong with the 
self-startler again. or wot is it?’ 

_ ’E didn’t say nothink in reply,. but kep’ fiddlin’ 
about with levers an’ things, gittin’ redder ev'ry 
minute. Then ’e climbed out ’is side, becos ’e 
couldn’t squeeze past me very well, seein’ the terma 


MIKE: Did yez see that feller to-day? 
TERENCE: What fellow? 
MIKE: The feller that talks funny like. 

TERENCE: Sure now, and what d’yeu mean at ail, at all? 
MIKE: Why, him that talks like a gentleman. 


PAQR RLEVEN. 


we was on at the moment, and liftin’ up the cover, 


Nfiad a@ look at the ingin, 


hen ‘e comes back again, and ’ad another go; 
but it wasn’t no good. The ingin roared, but the 
car wouldn't move more then a hinch or eo. 

“’Kre!’ ’e said suddenly, “ you’ve get yore foot 
for me to put me feet on,” yy 

‘ Ave I?’ I ses. ‘I thought you'd put it there 
for me toput me feet on.” ; 

.ou could tell ’e was annoyed by the way ‘e 
swung us out of the mews; but the traffic soon made 
lu forgit it, and in due course we was well fon the 
ivad to Epsom. 

ON THE DOWNS. 

I don’t remember much about the journey down, 
It was simply a masse of motor-cars all moyin’ in 
the same direction. But w’en we got on the Downs’ 
there was plenty to ’ear and see as. well. 

The young shover ran the car in a inclosure 
alongside the course, and we could all see beautifui. 

The first thing J noticed was ’arf a dozen pleece- 
men chasin’ a wite dog up an’ down the course, 
wile the ’undreds of thousan’s of people wot was 
watchin’ was roarin’ with laughter. 

“Is the pore dog mad?’ I arsks the young 
shover. 

“No,” ’e ses; “but the coppers are. 
a drink.” 

“Thank you,” I ses, “the dust 'as made me a 
little thirsty. W’ere do we get it?” ‘ 

“"Kre, I ’ope.” ’e ses. ‘‘ W’ere did you pack it?” 

“Pack wot?’ I ses, 

“The beer,” ’e ses. - 


ee THE BEER. 


“I didn’t pack no beer,’ I ses. “I wever 
thought of sich a thing., It shorely ain’t a lady's 
place to——” 

“Look ’ere!’’ ’e ses. in quite a rage; “did you or 
did you not bring anythink to drink?” ’e aes., 

‘Well,’ I'ses, “I must admit I brought a ther 
muss flask of tea. but as’ for anythink else, 1 
nacherally——” 

“You nacherally was born a fool, I should 
think,” ’e yelled at me. “Did jew ever ear of 
anybody comin’ to see the Derby withont bringin’ | 
somethink to drink?” ae 

e Neyer,’ I ses. ‘‘That’s wot makes me so sur- 
prised you never thought of it.” 

But I thought I’d gone quite fur enough, w'en 
’e started foamin’ at the mouth, so I—but I'll ‘ave to 
tell you the rest of the story next week. 

(Continued in our next.) 


, 


Let's ‘ave 


MOTHER EVE’S ONE REGRET. 


It was many years after the Garden 
of Eden episode, and Adam and Eve 
were old and grey. 

Sorrow and joy had left marks on 
their souls and faces,and many things 
which had happened in youthful days 
were blurred and forgotten. 

Thev were old. 

Eve sat musing, miles away from her 
surroundings, and Adam watched. her. 

“What are you thinking about, Eve?” 
he asked. 

The woman raised her pale, wrinkled 
face. . 

“T was wondering,” she said, “if the 
rest of the apples tasted like that one, 
or if they were of a different flavour.” 

And regret spoke from her eyes. 

Whereupon Adam had an idea, new 
at that time. He saw that a lost op- 
portunity, be it good or bad, is a per- 
petual thorn to a woman. 


Jol 


Peonle who snore sleep so “sound” 
that those who hear them cannot get 
sound sleep. . 


do 


Four-year-old Bobby was stroking his 
cat before the fire in perfect con- 
tent. The cat. also happy, began to 
purr loudly. Bobby gazed at, her 
askance for awhile, then suddenly 
seized her by the tail and dragged her 
roughly away from the hearth. His 
mother interposed: 

“You must mot hurt. yeur kitty, 
Bobby.” 

“T’m not,’’ seid Bobby protestingly, 
“tut Ive got to get her away frem 
the fire. She’s begiuning te beil,’’ 


ALTHOUGH public interest in archaeological dis- 
coveries in Egypt wanes with the approach of sum- 
mer, this has been deemed by Mr. G. Elliot Smith, 
F.R.S.. a suitable moment for the publication of his 
handbook ‘Tutankhamen ” (George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., 4s. 6d. net) on the ‘excavation carried out 
in The Vallev of the Tombs of the Kings by Mr. 
Howard Carter and the late Lord Carnarvon, in the 
course of which the tomb of Tutankhamen was 
brought. to light. hn 

: The importance of this volume, and its useful- 
ness at this season, are found in the fact that it 
sums up succinctly the results of the exploration ol 
this particular tomb up to the time the work was 
closed down—shortly prior to the lamented death 
of Lord Carnarvon—until next autumn,’ when Wwéa- 
ther conditions will permit of the tomb being re- 
opened. : , 

Mr. Elliot Smith thus takes wide advantage of 
the interval to summarise what so: far has Deen 
done and found. and thereby to whet our inter- 
lectual appetite for more to come. Mr. Smith’s pre 
face to his volume makes this clear: 


PURPOSE OF THE BOOK, 


During the period when the newspapers were 
publishing ‘daily reports of the progress of the 
work in Tutankhamen’s tomb and Mr. Harry 
Burton’s photographs, which gave us 80 vivid 
an’ ‘impression of the objects. that were being 
found. I wrote for the ‘Daily Telegraph” a 
series of articles discussing the wider significance 
of the startling discoveries. They did not de- 
scribe the tomb itself or the wonderful collection 
of funerary eauipment, but ‘were’ merely 4 
“seneral commentary on the ‘meaning of the in- 


TUTANKHAMEN. 
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Carnarvon’ and Mr.’ Howard Carter were respon- 
sible, het brought’ to light the tomb of the 
youthful nonentity Tutenkhamen, which sheds a 
dazzling light on One particularly phase of» the 
history of civilisation thirty centuries ao. 
What-I set out to attempt was to interpret the 
deeper meaning of those Egyptian beliefs which 
found. such brilliant’ expression in the luxur- 
iously extravagant ' equipment of the tomb. 

-I' have been ‘urged to collect these articles 
into the more’ convenient form of this little 
book, As they were’ merely comments on the 
descriptions of the actual tomb and its contents 
the separate ‘issue of' these ‘topical and 
ephemeral notes seemed at first to lack any 
justification, but I have received so many re 
quests for information and -guidance that I 
thought it might serve sonie useful purpose to 
redraft my articles and give such bibliographical 
references as! would help the general reader to 
understand ‘the results that have so: far’ been 
attained and to avvreciate the value of the more 
important discoveries that) next season’s work 

/ will certainly reveal. 


EGYPTIAN RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 


Perhaps the most fascinating chapters of the 
little: book under ‘review are those which deal with 
the religious beliefs prevalent in Egypt in the days 
of Tutankhamen and his predecessors, and explain 
the religious significance of the various beautiful 
objects and pieces of furniture so far taken from 
the tomb, ’ 

The popular impression was that the couches, 
chariots, supplies of food, ete., which were found in 
the anti-chamber of the dead pharoah’s sepulchre 


than this. 


' balmed the ‘continuance ‘of the King’s & 


kind loves to delve into the past, and I muU* A 


As Mr. Elliot Smith himself ask8+ ; 
“What is the meaning of all this lavish po 
play of skill and beauty? - Why was 8? Ppt 
wealth poured into the hidden recesses of i 
desolate ravine, and the most exquisite prodt nc . 
‘of the world’s achievement in the 27 ye : 
crafts buried out of sight in ‘this strane? ips ; 
cropolis? The true answers to these quer the 
reveal the motive force that brought abit pe 
development of civilisation, and made ES 
pioneer in its'creation.’ 


_EMBALMING AND IMMORTALITY. Ws 


“All these elaborate : preparations, thé oD 7 
borious and costly process of hewing tB© ip” 
Out of the solid rock; 4nd furnishing ! go 
sueh magnificenee,, were’ made* because the a 
cient Egyptians believed that the King’ ge 
to be housed in it had been made imnarisD™ ig: , 
They imagined that when the “body women 

a 
had’ been assured.’ Hence ‘they provided hit fe 
food and raiment. the farniture‘and amule™ pe 
jewels ‘and the ungeants~ and’ other Tuxtriet ge oF! ag 
had: been adeustomed to enjoy, before be uel és 
tuken to his eternal house in'the desolate™ pow” 
of the Tombs. -. The belief’ in the aft” of 
bilitv’ of ‘the continuation of” existence jh F 
death may have been (and probably wa8) mF 
older than the Egyptians;' but the eviden ¢ it Fae 
available seems fairly decisive that the DOG sr f 
immorality was not définitely formulated bY oe ; 
kind ‘until the means had been! devised of a? 
ing the corpse everlasting when ‘the corr 
body put on incorruption,’ ° Moreover, the ap”? my 
of 'the most primitive religions’ was based et x 
the practices of the early’ Eeyptians for aot? ‘s . 
fying the mummy or its surrogate, the mo yom ; 
statue, by burhing inéense;-’pouring’ ov of 
tions, opening its mouth to give it the pre® * 
life; and performing a series of dramati¢ ee iY 
Animate it.” : OF 9 a : 
Next, perhaps, to peering into the future oo 


= 


G 


fess that, Mr. Smith’s small volume has ate 
my interest in Egyptian antiquity to such # d 
that I shall await with impatience the resu™™ 9’ 
next season, of the exploratiom of Totankhaee 


formation being given by the reporters from the 
Theban necropolis. ' Nor was any attempt made 
to collect the few facts oconcerning Tutankha- 
men Winisélf: or even to discuss the events of 


had been vlaced there from.the same sort of naive 
® ‘perstition which to this day actuates the Chinese 
vhen they provide their dead with paper models of e " 
the’ domestic utensils. etc.. used in life, to assist tomb. To all who may be. similarly intrig toss : 
hid time! The exploration of the Valley of the ine soeul’s journey to its celestial abode. very heartily recommend a careful perusal of * i. 
Tombs of the Kings, for which the late Lord But the Egyptian faith seemed, to go deeper 


enlightening and handy volume. 7 ae? 
Pree ine - : ‘ . we 
- —— A, Oo ) C/T AR oe Ltt BF as od i. rae Pr v4 } 


HIS LUCK WAS IN, | rear 


A little, craftylooking Man, sus- 
pected of being a pickpocket, had been 
found guilty of being on the ground 
lof the local fodtball club for an~unlaw- 
ful purpose. He begged for lenient 
treatment: there was no previous: con- 
vietion against him. 

“You don’t appear to have been in 
trouble before,’ said the magistrate, 
*g0 I shall give you a chance. Forty 
shillmes and costs.” 

‘The’ vrisoner’ looked troubled. 

“Can you allow me a little time to 
get the money. your honour?” he asked. 

“T will allow you to this evening,” 
replied the magistrate. 

“Thank “you,” said the prisoner, 
brightening up. ‘‘Ivcan guarantee the 
money by then.’ He turned: to leave 
the dock. ‘‘Iuck for me there’s an- 
other match to-day,” he muttered to 
himself. 
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SHE CAN'T GET A GRIP. 


Young Bachelor: Why on earth do 
you put oil on your hair, old man? °| 
It’s such a filthy habit.” 4 | 

Middle-Aged Married Man: Wait 
until you’re married, my boy, and then 
you'll know. 1 
Jo( 

: | 


A man at the seaside wanted to go 
out for a row. So he;went up to an old 
boatman and asked him if there was a 
boat to hire, Herth 
/ “You can’t go ont to-day, sir,” said 
the boatman. “there’s a big swell.’ 
‘o**® big swell?” : P 

““Yes—-on ‘the: water.’ 

“Well, my money’s as good aa his, 
amt 167” seived fre vwiwitor. 


OLD LADY (giving precise instructions): And you’ll be careful of the traffic, driver, won’t your 
and go very slowly round corners, and—— ; A 


DRIVER (fed up): Yes, mum, and in case of a haccident, mum, which horspital would you prefer 
to go to? 
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“Well, boy, where’s your hat?” 
“On my head, sir!” 
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True Tales of Old London Town. 


Queer Characters and Incidents of a Hundred Years ago. 
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14.—ST. GEORGE’S FIELDS IN OLDEN DAYS, 


THE buildime of Westminster and Blackfriars 
Bridges first contributed to effect the amazing 
change which, within a comparatively short period 
after their erection. took place in the district known 
ase St. George's Fields. 

“The name of ‘Fields.’ before that, was strictly 
appropriate, aa a designation for all the lands here 
about. for a considerable extent, and had been so 
for agea.; To omit. for a moment, a description of 
its very ancient estate. we may observe that, in the 
long view of London and Westminster, from Lam- 
beth, by Hollar. taken in the reign of Charles I1., 
the whole space of land from Lambeth town to 
Bankside (including St, George’s Fields) appears 
nearly unbuilt on. Lambeth Marsh, through 
which the Westminater Road now runs, is shown 
completely walled in, and most of the grounds 
eastward of it divided into fields and enclosures. 
The whole extent. for a considerable way north ana 
east, is thickly wooded, and a few scattered dwel- 
lings only occasionally peep out from among the 
trees. Some particulars in this curious view are 
worthy of remark. Before St. George’s Fields, on 
the Lambeth side. lies the tract of land on which 
the Asylum and its neighbourhood, as well as Tower 
Street. Melina Place. etc.. now stand; opposite is 
the way formerly called “the Back Lane,” now 
Hercules Buildings, a retired country lane;, and 
further west. Lambeth Palace Gardens (as formerly 
laid out). the entrance to Lambeth town, with Nor- 
folk House. Carlisle and Bonnor Houses, and a.num- 
ber of other interesting obiects: and in the distance, 
eastward, appears part of the Borough, the wall of 
Winchester Park, Bankside, etc. 

“Before the settlement of the Romans, St. 
George’s Fields, and all the ground next to the 
Surrey side of the river, as far as to the hills of 
Camberwell and Dulwich, is thought by antiquaries 
to have been a swamp, inundated by the tides, and, 
at low water, a sandy plain; and that it was not 
inhabited until that people had fixed themselves in 
England, when it ia supposed that they improved it 
by banking against the Thames, and, by draining. 
It is also generally admitted that the Romans had 
a station in some part of St. George’s Fields, 
though on what particular spot is rot ascertained; 
and the abundance of Roman antiquities discovered 
here, mentioned by Dr. Gale, Dugdale, and other old 
writers. as well as the great quantities recently 
found on cutting the new sewer by Bethlem, leave 


no doubt of this. It is met stated when all this 
ground was frst drained, but varioas ancient com- 
missions are remaining, for porsons to survey the 
banks of the river, here and in the adjoining 
parishes: and to take measures for repairing them, 
and to impreas such workmen as they should find 
necessary for that employment; notwithstanding 
which. these periodical overflows eontinued to do 
much mischief; and Strype (edit. of Stowe’s Survey) 
informs us that, 80 jate as 1855, owing to this cause, 
and some great rains which had then fallen, all 
St. George's Vields were covered with water. 

“Several of the names of particular plots of 
land, during the unbuilt atate of St. George’s Fields, 
are transmitted to us in old writings, as well aa 
some amusing notices of certain places here, or 1n 
the neighbourhood, in scarce books. Among others, 
the parish records of St. Saviour’s mention COhec- 
quer Mead, Lamb Acre, and an estate denominated 
the Chimney Sweepers, aa situated in these fields and 
belonging to that parish; as also a large laystaill, o» 
common dunghill, used by the parishoners, callea 
St. George’a Dunghill. , The open part, at the, be- 
ginning of the last, and end of the preceding cen- 
tury. like Moorfields. and some other void places 
near the metropolis, was appropriated to the prac- 
tice of archery. as we learn from a scarce tract puv- 
lished near the time. called ‘An Aim for those that 
shoot in St. George’s Fields.’ The Dog and Duck, 
within memory. of infamous notoriety, in the plan 
of London, as fortified by Parliament, is marked 
as a ‘Fort with four haif bulwarks,’ the remains ot! 
which are described by De Foe, in his Tour through 
Great Britain (1724), who says, the moat .of the Fort 
then existed. and was called the Ducking Pond. 
Hercules Buildines. near the Asylum, took its name 
from an inn called the Hercules, which was opened 
just after the completion of Westminster Bridge, 
and the forming of the roads to it, It had large 
stables, and a spacious garden, but, not amswering, 
was sold in 1758, and the Asylum built on its site. 
The figure of Hercules. which belonged to it, lately 
stood over the door of the public-house opposite. 
This ground was granted by Edward VI., in 1551, to 
the citizens of London. by the description of ‘one 
close of ground, late in the possession of John Bil- 
lington, lying in Lambeth Marsh, late part of the 
possession of Charles. Duke of Suffolk.” 

“Before the building of Westminster Bridge, the 
only communication between this large district (in- 
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cluding Lambeth), and Westminster, 
ferry-boat near to Lambeth Palace Gate, 


Parliament, under a rent of twenty-pence- Op wot 
ing the bridge in 1750. this ceased. and £2, ales 
given to the See of Canterbury as an equiv’ ii, 


Previously to that time there were two conside® yel’ 
inns in Lambeth town. for the reception of 
lers, who, arriving in the evening, might not” ase 
to cross the water at such an hour, or who, in 
of bad weather, might prefer waiting for pet’ rice 
“Tt has been disputed among antidl” is 
whether Canute’s Trench was cut throug? por? 
neighbourhood, or rather, whether the trene? "of 
(for it seems-agreed that there was somet 
the kind) was the work of that monarch ? igi 
Dr. Gale supposes it to have been of Romat va 
and afterwards to have been altered by Canute for" 
savs that the remaine of it. when London W {or & 
tified by the Parliament, in 1642, were w : 
like purpose to that intended when it was sre gic? 
structed. This was one of the ancient cufi tb? 
of St. George’s Fields, and Dr. Stukeley suppor nes! 
opinion, that the Roman roads, leading to dif g0 
parts of the kingdom, met here, as the centre coe 
many radii; but that, when London becaH® 4, 
siderable, Stangate Ferry became partly ais ug? 
and hence aso little of the road that ran pdr 
these fields, towards the Lock Hospital, 
etc., then appeared: and he thinks it probable tp? 
its materials were long since dug away to @ yo 
highways. Upon this road many antiquitie# 
also been discovered, particularly a Janus, 12 
which was in the possession of Dr. Woodw® pd 
“From being, in former times, so fray ler 
overflown by the tides. as we haye stated, the ws 
nearly. of the ground hereabouts remained ero 


of little value. and, in fact. it has only It 
valuable since the building of the bridges. opts 
‘ long before a proper mode of draining was ada 


and in this state it only afforded, at times, ® 
pasture for the cattle of those who occupied pt of 
that were out of the reach of the floods. 
common diminished from time to time, by the 
tion of new buildings, but the value seems 
heen considered so small. that scarcely a0Y. 
ruption was given to these encroachments. f 
the case of public buildings, the authority ”, 
liament waa generally procured by exting™ 08 

such claims, At length.(viz. in 1810), in conse’ ig0e 

of the great improvements which were takiD# ; 

the citv obtained an Act. of Parliament for t? yet 

extinguished of such rights. Since this, * ote : 
Bethelem Hospital. the Blind School, and i 
public buildings have been erected; streets of a 
some houses are forming on the sites of P e oe 
which have been ‘destroyed, and the whole, 3 
building of Waterloo and Southwark pridseigh 
concentrating into an immense and populov8 
bourhood.” \ 
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It makes me nervous te ask you fer money, 


if | | Mrs. 


{ riage): “‘Do you love me?” 


, bridegroom): She’s asked yon forty-seven ti 
| ready. 


‘IN FOR A CENTURY. 


y a 
Honeymoon (to husband in railw# zh 

a 
Old Party (confidentially from other <set * 
I get out here, but I’ll leave the 


this gentleman by the window.” 
—————ja———— 
THE PASSING OF MARY ANN: 


| : ty 
“Never, in recent generations, has ther ger’ 
such an appalling dearth of domesti¢ 
as at present.”—Daily Paner. 
For years the patriotic bards 
Of this ticht little isle 
Our British freedom have extolled 
In good old British style: 
No tyrant yoke shall gall our necks 
While stormy winds do blow, 
And Britain’s. sons work British 
Yeo ho, my lads, yeo ho! 


guné 


Our bands blare out in martial atrai? 
“Britannia rules the waves;” 

Our vocal chords proclaim aloud 
That we shall not he slaves: 

But now despairing matrons sav 
When maidens sine, their stave 

That Britonesses never, never, 
Never shall be slaveya! 
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Whv did that womat ¥ Y 
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standine at the door for half an hour? 
Hie Talkative Wife: She said she h 
come in. : 
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_.  ———————————————— en Aurea, a Spanish dancer who brings a very high The programme for en tar toy ee the 
F; THe ” | Continental reputation, makes her first public ap- New Oxford will include: June . “The Lady rom 
4 Aay ceabaaase spina -cegraean aie a pearance in London, She made her debut 23 years the Sea;” June l4th, “ Ghosts;” June 21st, “* Cosi 
‘ *rtising Rates -- Six Lines Five Shillings. azo at the Theatre de la Princessa in Madrid, since Sia” (“Amen”). There will also be matinees on 
oo = ‘ ai ' when she has achieved successes at the Olympia, June 12th, 19th, and om. 2 ? 
e Rp Pe > rst oat iets Bs. Paris, at the Theatre des Champs Elysees; at the ad ad 
a Gerrard 2645. Winter Garden, Berlin; and at the Theatre de la Mr. Robert Courtneidge is considering reviving 
.. a J clan iy vine eye od Monnaie, Brussels. Mme. Aurea has been received “Paddy the Next Best Thing” at a West End 
oe Ry ak Bue, so bere RE emg 9. by Senor Alfonso Merry del Val, and has danced theatre. 
, _< eninge, 8.15; Mate. Wed. and Sat., 2.00, at a number of society people’s places, such as Mrs. 
me Wan ; aA, Benjamin Guinness’, at Carlton House Terrace. 
+) ae BRa. GRAND VARIETIES. (ther turns appearing are Ernest Hastings, De YOUR POWDER PUFF ALWAYS HANDY. 
r » Daily, 2.30, 6.10, and 8.45, Vilder Trio, Mack and Brantley; and Harry Tate WRISTLET POWDER. om 
i Programme changed weekly. nd Ge: i : 2 
4 ~ 88. to od., plus tax. Gerr, 5064. He %* % % * * “A 2 LR AND 
i Lig ‘f ~ TET ae “Art,” says Tolstoi, “unites people,” and no pw rence 
A Eum, Gerr. 7540. art is closer to us than that of the drama. The dancea, parties, g 
j GRAND VARIETIBS. People’s Theatre, like the “Old Vic,” seeks to meet the helideye 
: ss. Twice Daily, 2.30 and 7.45. that end. With the same object, a repertoire of \ a 
— ft a | estas | modern plays are being produced at the handsome 
8 ly — ait ; 5 
; ER 1 Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel Road (opposite St. 
: : ON, Nightly, 8.80; Tues., Thurs., Sat., 2.0. Mary’s Underground Station), under the direction of 
- renin ir ty J. T. Grein in conjunction with J. W. Rosenthal. 
I ~N cg Though in no sense “high brow,” it should ap- 
i. a TAS SOREN: peal to all who feel the dynamic influence for good 
, . - teat ; 
E 0 of a good play worthily presented. 
‘ F YoRK'’S. Gerr. 618. The Company, including Phyllis Relph, Ernest 
: HER TEMPORARY HUSBAND. Milton, and Campbell Gullan, are already rehears- . 
. . whose excellent work with the Birmingham Reper- = = 
‘ lepy a , e799, try Theatre is so well known, = L.V : P | Cc K t E = 
; Gam week) Gass ie Seats at the lowest prices in London (from 8s. 6d. = SPURS THE A = 
r rage Socal ae Orchestral Stalls to 9d. Gallery, including tax) can = APPETITE = 
| Be Wignts red ae wok. mee ares be booked at the Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel = OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR GROCER = 
03 S cage tuarycibeane tee ie nae 2 tase et Road (Telephone, Avenue 3898), and at all Libraries. = SOLD EVERYWHERE = 
50 a 5 > Pk AE ES “You Never Can Tell” (George Bernard Shaw) =? | 
J hy PicruRE THEATRES. fills the bill thia week. to be followed, on June llth, SUNIULNISUNUOTAAATLCUEV AOSTA AA TRANEATASOS ALAA UDAO AOE A AUR AAEM 
4 by “Ghosts” (Henrik Ibsen); and June 18th, 
bo PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. oe Bei \ : 
hee Aily, 1.45 to 10,30 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30). Rare nm: (Emile Zola), and thereafter as 
y ~~ Programme changed twice weekly. SRG GIST if , z . , 
ty . Sea cee 3 ; 
0" 2 Doodles. of the Tower Circus, and Fred Walms- 
é SALLeRy, Regent St. ley, from the Victoria Pier, have been chosen by the 
‘ego ®ntinuous Daily, 2-11 (Sundays, 6-11), Blackpool Carnival Committee to be King and 
ate an ie Prices, 1s. 3d. to 5s. (incl.). Queen Carnival at the forthcoming carnival to begin 
t YM), : - TRY ; Pt ete on June 9th and run for a full week. Special car- 
BA. ROYAL TOURNAMENT.  nival cars have been made.in Nice, and nearly 
5 J {unis Most Gracious Majesty the King. Gan ta is being spent on decorations and prizes for On Sele at lea a 
of tht 244th to JUNE 9th, at 2.80 and 8 p.m. the great tableaux and sporting events. It is pro- ding Choaniste ; Sercc 
s) az ND PAGEANT, “SCOTLAND IN ARMS.” posed that Doodles and Mr. Walmsley shall leave Pull instructions and descriptive pamphlets. 
iw ty: Box-ollices now open 10 to 6, the Blackpool office in Holborn, London, by a car- > 
, b ’ as 
ef _ “® (Addison Road entrance). Tel. Hamm. 2720, nival car for Croydon. and fly from there in a Tins each 1/ , 1/9 2/8 
1g ; » Victoria Street Tel., Victoria 9755, special aeroplane to Blackpool. ; or from Sole Manufacturers 
@ and principal booking agents. * % * * * (post free, 1/4, 2/8, 8/8.) 
pe Seats, 5s. 6d., 7s. Gd, 88, 6d.; 128, and lbs, Whit Cunliffe has been booked for a tour of B. WINSTONE & Sons, Ltd., 
8 we including tax, South Africa, and will sail on July 6th. on the ™ 100/101, Shoe Lane, London, E.G.i 
“a5 SS : “ Kildonan Castle.” 
, E ; eet ee inks ris ae he 
| “ONDON’S SHOWLAND. : : merges men Ser 
; Pre-paid Small Advertisements. JOHN BOND'S - 
\ ae 
io pit Mis Coliseum, this week, the prinéipal attrac Advertisements are received under the above ‘CRYSTAL PALACE” 
iy ig seum, Pia STR SSA ci in “ Half-Holiday" at 
~*} 5% scene from “Tannhauser,” in which Wil- heading and inserted in “ The Half-Holiday" a MARKING INK. 
“land and a company of 51, including Miss the rate of Twopence per Word. No display is ’ Tm FOR EVER INDELIBLE. 
: ee ze ; i i WITH OR WITHO 
y permitted, and the publishers reserve the right FO 1 rsd 
- Of all Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. &1s, 


meet with their approval. oname tron. 


j i of declining any advertisement which does not 
‘ geese 7 Used in the Royal Households. 


3 
f uy ce ae The Minimum Charge for any Advertisement 
: ; is Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
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J. B. WEDGE, (Eetablished 1800), Manufacturers 
of Van and Lerry Sheets and Tarpaulins, Water- 
peeof Olething. Marquees and Tente on Hire. 
Tackle, Ropes and Twines, Inside and Outside 
Blinds, Soemery Canvas and Stage Oloths, Gause 
Business Signs, Mats and Matting, Banners, Decora- 
tiens and Flags of All Nations.—Note the Address— 
288, Walwerth Road, London, 8.E.17. Telephone: 
4lop 1015. 


BE HEALTHY AND STRONG.—Use Wareham’s 
Exerciserse and Developers. Obtainable at al 
athletic outfitters. 


PORTRAIPS (by an expert Artist and Academy 
Exhibitor) REPRODUCED FROM ANY PHOTO- 
GRAPH in Water Colour. Any size quoted up to 
and including 2ia. by iin. All pictures guaran- 
teed perfect likenesses, and highly and artistically 
painted, Send P.O. (10s. 6d.) and photo, with full giving fall parttentars, 


particulars, to—J PICKERING, 438, Norwood Road, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


HARRY TATE. 8.E.27. Money returned if unsatésfactory. TIMBER fon?) LT9 


An te, 5 Caledonian R4. RETEOHD 

te) Crim and Miss Penelope Spencer (premiere WM. ©. DAVIS (late of “ Bedford’s,” Fenchurch 

ty,’ Dresent the Bacchanale and Venusberg Street, B.C.). the Brixtonian Bookseller, Statdoner, Please montion this paper when replying te 
®m “ Tannhauser.” and Tobacconist, 2%, Rebsart Street, Brixtos, §.W. 9. | advertleoments, 
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ete aDeED ae SSS BIS: PSs Sass BB) Se as ene ener enn aen ati 
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Ma LARK’S “ ANCHOR” Turraps are unrivalled {for 
@ay every kind of Washable Embroidery, fine or bold, as 
Hg for Knitted Jumpers, Sports Hats, Gloves, Stockings 
sei and Scarves. Theté até special EHrdlids for EACH in 


white and lovely fadeless colours.: They have silky smoothness, are strong 
and even and easy to work. Obtainable at all Drapers and Needlework Depots, 
with patterns, transters and leaflets of, instruction. 


a, 
LIES. 


“4 ANcHor ” Threads are seven in number : 


COTON A BRODE R VELVENO 
STRANDED. COTTON FLOX 
FILOSHEEN ; FIL D’ECOSSE 


FLOSS EMBROIDERY 


All made by 


‘CEARK: & €O LED a 
PAISLEY Ay 


eee ee ee ee Site tes 


CA seVQa. 


began eee. ones cn enti shat afin 
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